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to a formal summons to return to her husband's roof.
Mirabeau thought, and not without reason, that he could
easily meet such charges. Passionate he perhaps had
been, but th% particulars of cruelty alleged were
trumpery inventions, and he could produce letters
subsequently written by his wife in terms of the tender-
est affection. The charge of desertion was absurd in
the mouth of a woman who had been deaf to her hus-
band's entreaties that she should join him at If and
Pontarlier. His adultery, indeed, had been notorious,
but the law has ever been indulgent to the unfaith-
fulness of the husband. He applied to the "Lieutenant-
General" of Aix and his assessors for a writ ordering
his wife to take up her abode under her husband's roof,
or, as was usual pending a suit for separation, in a
convent.

The bar of Aix was exceptionally brilliant, but the
advocates most in repute had been retained by Madame
de Mirabeau. Her husband was not sorry to conduct his
own case. He was full of confidence in himself, and
determined to seize this opportunity of exciting popular
sympathy and of proving that he was no ordinary man.
He was successful in obtaining his writ from the court
of first instance, although opposed by Portalis, not less
distinguished as an advocate than afterwards as one of
the principal compilers of the Civil Code. Mirabeau's
speech, which was carefully written, is remarkable for
tact, eloquence, and pathos, although it contains a char-
acteristic instance of his audacious plagiarism, a passage
copied verbatim from the most celebrated peroration of
Bossuet. The audience was entirely carried away ; it is
said that M. de Marignane himself wept.